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JUST PUBLISHED: 
A new volume of sermons by JAMES Hi. WEST. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. 


The subjects of the sermons are: 


The Complete Life, The Helper-On, Moral 
Purpose, The Deification of Man, Equi- 
librium, The Holy Spirit. 


—Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true as we find in the published sermon-lectures 
of James H. West, brought out in book form by the 
publishing house of Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
with the title “‘The Complete Life.’ Every word the 
author indites is golden, and should be read by young 
and old. Such books are genuine uplifte of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shall have 
men like James H. West to thank for finding our way 
there.—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Cloth, 18mo, 109 pages, 60 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR. 


An anonymous novel. In a review from advance 
sheets, 7’he Open Court says: 

‘“A Pure Souled Liar is, for originality of plot, 
finished and entertainin style, and high purpose, one 
of the most notable books of fiction yecently issued 
from the press. Added to this is the wonderful air of 
reality that pervades the book, especially in the open- 
ing chapter. This is due, we think, in part to very 
cunning art, and also to the circumstance of the 
author’s complete incognito. . . . Directness of style 
aid sincerity of purpose characterize every page. The 
personnel of the story are chosen from that enticing 
erplexing class, marked 7 aspiring souls and 

ohemian instincts, the students of a modern Art 
Institute; thus supplying an agreeable variety to the 
motive and characters of the average society novel, of 
Which we are getting rather too many.” - 

Paper, 16mo, 50 cents, by mail or at the bookstores. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 
Studies prepared bythe Hpeg Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
or class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cto, O cents, mailed. Catalogues+free. CHARI.ES 
1, KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


PROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- 

cise, convincing ey to HENRY GEORGE, by GILEs 

* STEBBINS, Endorsed by the leading. newspapers of 
€country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


HELPS TO SELR - CULTURE. 


The tollowing pamphiets are published under the 
auspices of the NATIONAL BUREAU OF UNITY CLUBS 
organized in Boston in May, 1887, with Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., as President, and with a Board of 
Directors of twelve men and women, residing east and 
west. It has at present two head centers,—at Chicago 
and Boston. Its object is to render assistance in the 
wees | of literary, philanthropic and religious prob- 
ems. 

No. 1. Uniry CLuss. By Emma Endicott Marean. 
10 cents. 

No. 2. RoBpertT BROWNING's PoETRY. By members 
of the Chicago Browning Society. 25 cents. 

No. 3. OUTLINE STUDIES IN GEORGE Etior. By 
Celia P. _——— 10 cents. 

No. 4. THE LEGEND oF HAMLET. By George P. 
Hansen. 25 cents. 

No. 5. PROGRESS FROM POVERTY: REVIEW AND 
CRITICISM OF HENRY GEORGE. By Giles B. Stebbins. 
2 cents. 

No. 6. OUTLINE STUDIES IN HOLMES, BRYANT AND 
WHITTIER. 10 cents. 

No. 7. THE MASQUE OF THE YEAR. Arranged by 
Lily A. Long. 10 cents. 

No. 8. Outing STuDIES IN JAMES RusSsELL LOWELL. 
By Mrs. 8. B. Beals. 10 cents. 

No. 9, TEN GREAT NOVELS: SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CLUBS AND PRIVATE Reaping. By Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 10. THE Stupy oF Po.itics In Uniry CLUBS 
AND CLAssEs. By George L. Fox. 10 cents. 

No. 11. OvtTiine STuDIEs IN THE HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. By Prof. William F. Allen. 10 cents. 

No. 12. OUTLINE STUDIES IN DICKENS’s TALE OF 
Two Cities. By Emma Endicott Marean. 10cents. 

No. 13. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
LiFe. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 10 cents. 

No. 14. History oF ART. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Albert 
Diirer. By Ellen D. Hale. 10 cents. 

No. 15. Re.iiarous History aNnD THOUGHT. By 
John C,. Learned. 10 cents. 

No. 16. Strupres oF HOLLAND. By Edwin D. Mead. 
10 cents. 

Any of these pamplets mailed on receipt of price. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to clubs using five or 
more copies of one number. A full sample set of the 

amphlets, except number 2, will be sent FREE to any 

NITY subscriber sending us $1.50 with a new name 
for one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


WHAT I BELIEVE. 


BY HUGH O. PENTECOST, 


ConTENTs: I. Inspiration. II. Miracles. III. God. 
IV. Jesus. V. The Church. 


Two hundred pages; elegantly printedin large typo 
with widemargins. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Price 25 Cents. 

Address CHARLES. H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


POPULAR NOVHLS. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR. 


An anonymous novel, just out, the scene of which 
centers in the Boston Art Museum. Ina review from 
advance sheets the Open Court calls it ‘‘one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued from the 
press.’ Paper, 16mo, 191 pages, 50 cents. 


AN IRON CROWN. 


By T. 8S. Denison. “ An excitingly interesting story. 
A strong, vigorous writing that can not fail to please 
si * aetaal —Inter Ocean. Cloth, 12mo, 560 pages. 


THE MAN BEHIND. 


By T. 8. DENIson, ‘In the character portrayed,” 
says the Arkansas Tra veler, ** there are the unm atak- 
able marks of a master hand, and in the arrangement 
and development of the plot the oldest and most hard- 
ened novel readers can find thrilling interest.’’ Cloth, 
12mo, 311 pages. $1.50. | 


TANGLED. 


By RacHEL Carew. Jnter Ocean: ‘It is brief, as a 
summer story ought to be, breezy as a whiff from the 
Adirondack mountains, full of ludicrous contretemps, 
and fragrant with the odor of unfamiliar flowers.’ 
Cloth, 16mo, 212 pages. 75 cents. 


THE SPELL-BOUND FIDDLER. 


A Norse romance. By KRISTOFER JANSON. Trans- 
lated by AUBER ForEsTIER. ‘A brilliant romance.’’— 
$100. EHvening Traveler. Cloth, 12mo, 163 pages. 


A CLUB STORY. 


By members of the Unity Club, Oak Park, Ill. A 
bright story in six chapters by five different authors, 
ric per we read at the meetings of a Unity Club, 
and afterwards published by request. Paper, square 
18mo, 121 pages. 50 cents. 


x*, Any of these books sent by mail on receipt of 
price. | : 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S 


By GILES B. STEBBINS.. 200 6 pages. 
All about the T.- ANU AL riff. aie beat 
cheap book onthe 8 Protection side 
BKndorsed by the leading newspapers of the cou''- 


. Paper edition 25 cents. Handsome cloth ed- 


ition on fine paper, 75c., mailed. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H, KERR bce. Publishers and Bockusliere, Chicago. 
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THE OPEN COURT, 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. 


DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 


The OpEN Court has for contributors the leading thinkers of the old and new world. 


Translations from the most prominent authors o 


Europe have been 


rocured, and efforts are made to 


present the very best and most advanced thought bearing onscientific, religious, social and economic 


questions. 


Contents of Recent Numbers. 


The 


Question of Immortality is treated in the Editorial of No. 25, ‘Evolution and Immortality.” 


{It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; it isa continuance of ourselves in 


our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. 


Rudolf Weyler in his essay “* THE 


PRocEss OF PROGRESS” in No. 24 speaks of death as a mere transition and C. Billups in a letter of No. 25 
criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. 


The Ethical Basis of Charity. 


W. ALEXANDER JOHNSON. The Editor of The Reporter, an 


organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this 


most vital problem. The basis of 
would not exist but for charity. 
nature. 

The International Council of Women. 


harity must not be sought for inthe sustenance of a pauper class who 
The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical 
To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. 


ONCURE D. Conway. A timely word about a re- 


markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. 


Determinism 


ersus Indeterminism. Pror. GrEorRG von Gizyckr, in Nos. 25 and 26. George 
von Gizyckiis Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. 


His name is well known beyond the 


boundary ot his country. The problem’ of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a 


clearer and more forcible manner. 
and Xenos Clark. 


Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell 


Retiex Motions. G. H. ScHNeErp:ER, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider's book, Der Menschliche Wille, is 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a 


translation of the basic chapter of Schneider's work. 
logical psychology. 


It contains the fftndamental propositions of physio- 


Evolution and Idealism. Pror. E. D. Cops, in No. 23. A very able statement of Positivism and 


scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. 
with the Editorial of 


spicuity and strength. His essay should be compared 
oniem.”’ 


Prof. eM treats this subject with per- 
oO. 35 ‘* Idealism, Realism and 


Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J. Gagg, in No. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain the ee matter of the anthor’s lecture in the Economic Conferences. 


Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent ban 


ers in the financial world. 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. 


His view of the banking system in 
An answer to his propositions from 


the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. .« 


Terms, $2.00 per year. $1.00 for Six Months. $0.50 for Three Months, Single Copies, 10 


Cents. 


Send for Free Sample Copies, 
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THE CREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
It is a large, mt eg omy 
yaper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
ng; storiesof thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, 
Departments. 
Columns of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
SAM WALTER FOSS, the celebrated 
) humorist. Thecirculationis rapidiy increasing, 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read, Its reading 
mat'er is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vulgaritv. Don’t fail to 
ANKEE BLADE. You will be delighted with it. Comes every 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year. We offer it to 
new subscribers for only wen a year, or 
e 
months for 25cents. Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. 
extra, and mention this 
send you FREE a Half 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half ayar 
This is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent? 
years for §1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at ail newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveenamed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them to 
We can recommend them to ali our readers.—L£diior. 
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FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. To eacha Unity Mission tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. 

Each tract 14 to 32 pages long. Price of each, 5 
cents; 10 copies for 25 cents. 
No. 18 Channing. No. 20 Emerson. 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martineau. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HEYOREAD of Mt. Carroll Seminary and Conserv- 

atory of Music isa literary periodical of thirty-two 
quarto pages, published by the Oread Society. 

As the organ and exponent of the Institution from 

which it emanates, THE OREaD aims to set forth plainly 
and fairly its merits. and the facilities it offers those 
seeking a desirable place to uire a thorough practical 
education. Such beingits aim, itisobviously theinterest 
of every patron, and all seeking a school to patronize‘ 
to receive THE OREAD regular ve Sample copies free. 
— Financial Manager, Mt. Carroll, Carroll Co., 

n 


“SHOW US THE FATHER.” 


Copies of this beok are now ready, and can 
be seen at our office or at the book-room of the 
American Unitarian Association, or will be 
mailed by us to any address. 


| CONTENTS. 
The Change of Front of the Universe, | 


Minot J. Savage. 


The Fullness of God, 
. Samuel R. Calthrop. 


The Unity of God, 
The Revelations of God, 
The Faith of Ethics, 


Henry M. Simmons. 


John W. Chadwick. 


William C, Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Cloth,16mo. Price, $1.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
Publishers, Chicago. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


gee Price per dozen does not include postage. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
Il, Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W.C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones, 
10 cents; per dozen, $1,00. 


VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. ~* 
IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 


By N. P. Gilman, 
X, Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. : 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 


Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 
XIII, Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 2% 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem andthe Christmas Fact. 


By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 
except where prices are indicated. 


AV. - ues of Jesus, PartI. in Jesus’ 
sand. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 
Home. — 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 


salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest,- Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Fach 


‘Sayings of Jesus.’”’ 10 cards, illuminated, 1 
cents, 

‘‘Kindness to Animals.”? 10 cards, illuminated 15 
cents. 


‘‘Corner-Stones of Character.’ 12 tinted cards, 


with photo, 20 cents. Ont of print at present. 
‘Home Life.’”’ 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents. 


PP 3? Fe 


‘¢ School Life.’’ 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, I11., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on * Uniform 
Lesson’’ Plan. 

‘Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards. 12 «ents per dozen. 

Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 

- venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas, (Phillips’), 12 small maps in 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. | 

The Art of Questio . ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents. 

To Ae of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

cents 


The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. ByJ. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

** Behold the Fowls of the Air.” A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. V 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worshi 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. ©. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C,Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 
L. Parker, 5cents. _ 

7m Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 
Drama Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 
cents; $5.00 per hundred. ; 

me wetasite s Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 
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EDITORIAL. 


A niaH medical authority has recently declared “The bes” 
and the most wholesome summer drink is cold water.”’ 
How slow some people are in finding this out. 


Tue Christian Union well says that in the Congress- 
ional debate over the Mills bill “the country has seen the 
advantage of having a real question before it rather than 
a series of sham issues.” 


Tue Christian At Work speaking of “ Rational The- 
ology,” recently published by C. H. Kerr & Co., written 
by John Milton Williams, says “It is surprising that one 
who has grasped so much of the truth has not come to it 
in its entirety.” 


Tue forthcoming Year Book of the Congregational de- 
nomination in the United States is to show a gain of 127 
churches in a total number of 4,404. This is a gain of a 
a little less than three per cent; 246 new churches were 
organized, but 119 seem to have disappeared from the list. 


Ir is a hopeful sign when the president of Harvard Col- 
lege discusses the question, as he does in the August Atlan- 
tic, “Can School Programmes be Shortened and Enriched ?” 
Too much of the time of the favored young American is 
spent in the school-room, but it is a perplexing question 
what to leave out. 


A wRITER in the Woman’s World describes the women’s 
clubs of London. One, the Alexandra Club, thus limits its 
fellowship: ‘ For this club no lady is eligible who has been, 
or would probably be, precluded from attending Her Majes- 
ty’s Drawing-rooms.” We suppose that once in a while, 
mid the tangle of social intrigues and the wrangle of un- 
worthy rivalries, it occurs to these women that their high- 
sounding limitations may keep out more gentlewomen than 
it includes. 


Arbor Day must necessarily come in the spring. It is 
the time when nature likes to begin business; but Arbor 
Day resolves are best generated in July and August. Tree 
planting rises into the dignity of a religious obligation 
When one comes upon the commission entitled “ Plant a 
a Tree,” from Lucy Larcom, while swinging in a hammock 
with a thermometer lively among the nineties. We print 
the poem in another column, and trust our readers will cut 
it out and mark it to be read in April. 


Tue error of the capitalist in these later days is in not 
appreciating the demands of patriotism in times of peace. 
No amount of money can compensate for the loss of per- 
sonal influence in any community. . Friendship is more than 
alms; sympathy more than valuable donations; and, above 
all, personal influence is of vastly greater weight than 
the charities to be founded by philanthropists whose heart 
is not in the work. Bearing upon this question are these 
words from the Independent: “Persons of wealth and lei- 
sure buy themselves country seats, but they look upon them 
chiefly as places for pleasuring and not as identifying them 
with the communities in which they are situated.” If we 
must have country homes, then also we must perform the 
double duty of making ourselves felt in this double rela. 
tion; make ourselves social factors in the development of 


public enterprises, and help toward that solidarity which 
should ‘mark every great and useful people. Truly it ‘‘is 
a low conception of life in society that suggests that a man 
must go where he can ‘better’ himself.” Rather should 
the true man go where he can benefit both himself and his 
fellow-men. 


A spEAKER at the recent convention of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, in this city estimated, as quoted by the 
Christian Leader, that 80,000 of the people who die annu- 
ally go to perdition; 2,860,000 people in Boston, New York 
and Chicago “are on the road to eternal destruction, if the 
Bible is true.” For the sake of justice and the glory of 
God we are grateful for that “if.” We prefer to believe 
that the Bible is not true, or else that the Boston orator is 
mistaken about it, to accepting the cruel figures. 


Tue August number of the Forum presents a table of 
contents striking in interest and variety, with subject mat- 
ter upon the live practical questions of the day. The able 
article by Edward Atkinson on ‘Problems of Wages and 
Production,” arguing that the latter is gaining on consump- 
tion, touches upon a most interesting field of inquiry, as 
also Judge Love’s comparison of the governments of Great 
Britain and the United States in “ The Trial of Popular 
Government;” and Unitarian readers will note with special 
interest the Rev. John Snyder’s timely and forcible word on 
‘Our Barbarous Funeral Customs.” 


WE print in our Unity Club department this week a 
paper which Mr. Wheeler, one of the founders and leaders 
of the Prudence Crandall Club of this city, read at the 
Sunday-school Institute last autumn. The delay has been 
intentional. We hope that the suggestion of Mr. Wheeler 
will be considered timely by many an Unity Club circle, 
who,.in making their programme for the next season, will 
make room for some earnest studies in evolution. This must 
become the talismanic word in morals and religion as it now 
is in science. Mr. Wheeler speaks from the experience of a 
leader and a student when he says that ‘‘these studies are 
available to Unity clubs.” 


How to encourage thrift and energy is the great problem 
before those endeavoring to help their less fortunate fellow 
beings. It is justly said that “in encouraging pauperism 
we are sowing a seed that will bear fatal fruit.” As a pre- 
ventive, the institutions that help men to help themselves, 
such as the People’s Palace in Kast London, are sure to be 
of great benefit in stopping the increase of the thriftless — 
poor. In addition to the splendid library and the concerts 
which the Palace brings within reach of the poorer classes, 
there has been established a technical and handicraft day 
school for boys, and to-day there are no less than 200 boys 
from twelve to fifteen years of age enrolled as pupils, no 
boy being admitted the income of whose parents is more 
than £200 a year. Here young men and women are made 
adepts in various trades—men in boot and shoe making, 


mechanical engineering, photography, printing, telegraphy, 
hand.rail and steair-case work, etc.; girls in teaching, sewing, 


millinery, dressmaking, art needlework, etc. Then there 


are lectures given in various branches of practical effort, 
which during this first year of the work 2,900 young men and 
women have attended. But the advantages of the gym- 
nasium, swimming bath, and the exhibitions which are to 
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be included among the entertaining features of the Palace, 
beside many other advantages, offer to the population of 
the east End opportunifies for manly. and womanly develop- 
ment from which we may look for the noblest results. Who 
are to spring up as the Sir Edmund Curries and the Lord 
Roseberry’s of our great metropolitan centers in the 
United States? 


For the benefit of our readers at our own expense we let 
the laugh go round. At headquarters the office boy was 
heard to ask wonderingly the other day: ‘‘ Why do they 
say so much about Emerson in Unrry? Why don’t they 
write something about Parker or some of the rest of them ?’ 
We heard no reply, but later, evidently still deliberating 
over the problem, the one questioned mischievously recalled 
the story of “A Browning Courtship,” in the July Atlantic, 
declaring that there was moral danger in too much Emer- 
son. ‘To the implied accusation the editors plead guilt, and 
lack of space for the fitting defense, which is obvious to 
those who realize that it is only line upon line and precept 
upon precept that compels the public mind to recognize a 
significant event as well as an important truth. 


Pror. Ricuarp T.. Exy, in an article in The Christian 
Union, concerning rented pews and the way working people 
feel about it, thus puts in one sentence what he conceives 
to be the growing feeling of working men concerning the 
church: ‘ The rich build churches, pay for luxurious sur- 
roundings in the church, insure themselves sat a low rate 
against the perils of a future world, help to keep to them- 
selves at the same time all the good things of this world by 
inculcating doctrines of meekness and obedience in the 
poor, who, if they raise their voices in protest, are promised 
good things in a future state as reward for patient endur- 
ance of privation in this, or given drafts on heaven for 
debts really payable here.” The professor evidently sus- 
pects that there is some justification for the feeling. 


Wer commend the ethics of Doctor Patton in his inau- 
oural address as president of Princeton College, when he 
said, ‘So help me God, during the time of my administra- 
tion, Princeton shall keep faith with the dead.” But ‘faith 
with the dead” is not kept by conforming to the letter and 
breaking with the spirit. There is a morality that demands 
that Doctor Patton should keep faith with the living and 
those who are to come, and if the living inspiration of to- 
day, with its accumulating demands and growing knowl- 


edge, should perchance conflict with that of. the past, then 


it becomes Doctor Patton to let Princeton and its dead go 
that he may take his stand with the living. Let not Doc- 
tor Patton, nor any of those who respect his logic, forget 
the divine right of emigration. If Princeton can not move 
on, Princeton men can and ought. 


A QUAINT excursion pilgrimage, consisting of six hundred 
Roman Catholic monks, priests, bishops and archbishops 
landed on the ancient island of Iona, on the west of Scot- 


land, a few weeks ago to celebrate the beginnings of Chris- 


tianity upon the Island. High mass was celebrated within 
the ruins of the old cathedral, ‘the cradle of Christianity 
in Great Britain;” as early as the third century it is claimed 
Saint Colum-kille erected the cross here. ‘To-day there is 
not a single Roman Catholic resident upon the Island, it is 
claimed, and many of the stern Scotch Presbyterians were 
grieved by the visit. And still, did not this robed proces- 
sion represent something which the Protestants might well 
covet? Can Christianity stand for its maximum with the 
connotation of the Roman Catholic church left out? That 
remote little island may typify many another attempt to 
find pure Christianity that has resulted in cold Christianity, 
or at least in something fractional, wanting the warmth, the 
poetry, the enthusiasm, the inclusiveness of that splendid 
stream of, tendencies which has poured through the centu- 
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ries, and for which Rome is still, more than any other one 
city, the fountain head and capitol city. 


From the introduction to The People’s Pulpit, containing 
the complete sermons of the Rev. H. W. Thomas, delivered 
during the church year September 4, 1887 to June 24, 1888. 
we clip the following statement. After expressing the be- 
lief that the American mind sets aside alike the views of 
agnostic and atheist on the one hand and the “Latin dog. 
mas of original sin, substitutional atonement and endless 
punishment” on the other, he sums up all by saying: 
‘* When these doctrines, held alike by Catholics and Ortho. 
dox Protestants, are swept away, there remain still the rea] 
foundations of the Christian religion in the immanency of 
God, the divinity of man and eternal hope.” He concludes 
with this broad-spirited and earnest appeal: ‘And upon 
these deeper foundations let us trust that there will arise 
some great church of the people large enough, and loving 
enough to hold the thinking of all its children, and to con- 
serve the faith and hope of the world.” 


WE would expect that The Christian Register, committed 
as it is by theory and practice to heretical independence, to 
speak its prompt and manly dissent from the recent anti. 
Catholic demonstrations of the Boston Protestant Christians, 
but it is a happy surprise to find the Orthodox Christian at 
Work so ready to speak the word of fairness. It concludes 
an editorial on this matter, in its issue of July 19th, as fol- 
lows: ‘“*The Roman Catholics, it must be confessed, are 
often exasperating, grasping and unreasonable; as for @X- 
ample in this State of New York, where they seek to con- 
trol a share of the public school moneys. Nevertheless, 
they have their rights, and among these we include the right 
to non-sectarian education of their children in the State 
schools. When, though, a Boston mass meeting would 
deny that right, as it seems to when it insists upon a 
course of teaching that trenches upon the conviction and 
feeling of a peculiar religious sect, to whom it is offensive, 
and then goes out of its way to condemn the special parish 
schools which that sect has established with its own’ money, 
the mass meeting seems to occupy an untenable position, one 
out of keeping with the spirit of that liberty which Faneuil 
Hall is supposed to symbolize so grandly—a spirit which is 
born, not of a sense of toleration but the offspring of that 
equal and real freedom which awards equal rights to 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and all others regardless 
of sectarian names. And so we judge that mass meeting 
to have been all wrong on the questions it essayed to discuss. 
We trust the conclusions arrived at by the meeting do not 
represent the convictions in the main, to any very consid- 
erable extent, of the thoughtful people of Boston. Nor do 
we imagine they do.” 


A CORRESPONDENT, evidently very much in earnest, says: 
‘There is no possible bequest or use of money that can 
take the curse of God from a fortune accumulated accord- 
ing to modern methods of ‘ business’. No matter in what line 
a man may embark, if he accumulates wealth without earn- 
ing it, and becomes possessed of what others have produced 
without having given an equivalent, he is one of the class 
that the Master scourged from the Temple for having 
made it a den of thieves. And it is only a debauched mor- 
ality in whose atmosphere no Christianity can survive, that 
can praise or approve. Is justice dead? Can 
you not see that all accumulated fortunes are drawn from 
the hard earnings, the life’s blood of the poor? ‘The 
accumulation of $100,000 reduces 100 families to 
abject want and misery. It is easy to show by statis- 
tics that a working man in this country can produce but 
$700 a year, with the aid of capital and improved 
machinery, and that on an average each must sup- 
port two dependents at a cost of $111 each. This will 
leave but $362 as an honest year’s accumulations, or $14,720 
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as the total of forty years’ work. All fortunes in excess of 
this are drawn from God’s poor. . As one example 
throwing a ray of light upon this dark side, a Chicago 

liceeman finds, in midwinter, an educated woman, who 
had been the wife of a clergyman, in a fireless hovel, dying 
of starvation by the side of the frozen corpses of her two 
children. If Jesus Christ should come now to 
Chicago and teach as he did inthe Jewish synagogues, his 
career would be cut shorter than it was at Jerusalem.” 
These words come to us in connection with some other 
statements which seem to us incorrect. But the earnest 
sentences which we have quoted bring forcibly to our at- 
tention questions which all of us should not only ponder 
deeply but honestly examine into. There are some matters 
concerning which no one of us has a right to be igno- 
rant, and this is one of them, since it involves your treatment 
and my treatment of each of our fellow creatures in each 
hour of daily life. The truths of figures are difficult ac- 
curately to estimate, figures are said to lie; but each sincere 
investigation must lead nearer to that truth for which all 
earnest souls are searching. Doubting these statements, 
we may learn for ourselves where they are at fault. 


OO, 


= 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


THE ANSWER. 


Trembling weakly beneath the burden of worthily living 
Came to the angel of Fate a struggling soul, where sphinx- 
like, 


Solemn the angel sat, regarding the past and the future. 


Wearily murmured the soul: 
angel 

Bowed ’neath the weight of despair, behold how. I stagger 
and stumble,— 

How shall I lighten this load ?”’— 


made answer. 


‘Dost see my burden, O 


‘““By love,” the angel 


° 


‘Loving is all my pain,” the soul sighed out; ‘‘’tis the an- 

guish, _ : 
Sorrow of othersI bear. And what shallI add to this living 
To lighten th’ intolerable load ?’”’—‘“ More love,” the angel 


made answer. 
H. P. KIMBALL. 
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LIFE AND LABORS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
ITT. 


Emerson’s Ministry. 


From 1829 to 1832 Emerson was settled over the Second 
church of Boston. At the end of this time he found himself 
unable to administer the rite of the Lord’s Supper in the 
sense of a sacrament ordained by Christ for the use of all 
His followers. ‘‘ He was ready to continue the service pro- 
vided the use of this element was dropped and the rite made 
merely one of commemoration.” But to this the church did 
not agree. It was a difficult position fora young man with 
such a field of ministerial success before him, with this 
scruple of conscience within him, the conviction that this 
ceremony of the church lived through misapprehension of 
its meaning, and was a refuge for superstition. He went up 
to the White mountains for a week or so to think it over, 
that he might be clear as to his duty, and not act hastily. 
Why should a scruple of his be allowed “‘ to break up acon- 


nection on the whole so satisfactory and profitable on both © 


sides ?”? Probably no other church would be more favorably 
inclined towards him. Exalting forms may be, undoubtedly 
is, an evil in the church. But is there not also a supersti- 
tious fear of forms? Is not extravagant dislike equally 
fatal to religion? His decision was: ‘‘This ordinance is 
esteemed the most sacred of religious institutions, and I can 
not go habitually to an institution which they esteem holiest 


cumstances unite in such a service it may be well. 
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with indifference or dislike.” He could not comply. He 
then on his return stated in full the grounds of his dissent, 
and the same day resigned his charge. Several meetings 
were held by the proprietors of the church seeking to make 
some arrangement to retain him. Finally they voted thirty 
votes to twenty-four to accept his resignation, but to con- 
tinue his salary for the present. The brother \ministers 
talked loudly about this “‘ Quakerish ” whim, and there were 
ill-suppressed whispers of mental derangement. But on his 
part doubtless the step was well taken; this difference was 
but the symptom of deeper differences, which no congregation 
at that time could have been expected to overlook. In the 
mind of Kmerson had already risen the question, going be- 
hind all particular doctrines and observances, as to the au- 
thority and sanction upon which they were any of them 
grounded. Yet what should he do? ‘ Finney can preach, 
and so his prayers are short. Parkman can pray, and so his 
prayers are long. Lowell can visit, and so his church serv- 
ice is less. But what shall poor I do, who can neither 
visit, nor pray, nor preach to my mind?” He had begun to 
doubt of the efficacy and reasonableness of prayer in the 
ecclesiastical sense. All men probably pray; and if a family 
or any group of friends or persons in similar need and cir- 
But he 
says: “It is certainly a question of more difticult solution 
whether a promiscuous assemblage, such as is contained in 
houses of public worship and collected by such motives, can 
unite with propriety and advantage in any petition, such as 
is usually offered by one man.” Then again he writes: ‘I 
ean not think but that Jesus Christ will be better loved by 
not being adored.” ‘ Every teacher, when once he finds 
himself insisting with all his might upon a great truth, turns 
up the ends of it at last with a cautious showing how it is 
agreeable to the life and teachings of Jesus. This cripples 
his teaching; it bereaves the truth he inculcates of more 
than half its force by representing it as something second- 
ary that can’t stand alone.” 

From the pulpit cut adrift he turned to the precarious 
support of literature and lectures. But in two or three 
years after the death of his frail young wife there came to 
him, through her property, an income of about $1,200 a year, 
and for the first time (1834) he seems enabled to assure his 
mother of the comfortable home she needed. The family 
was soon settled in the Coolidge house in Concord (1835), 
where he lived so long, and in which he peacefully died. 


J. C. Le 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


In summer time, after gazing daily at the Rocky chain 
reaching north and south beyond your sight, and rising 
westward, peak over peak, till the topmost ones shine out in 


snowy glory, one longs to penetrate the solemn grandeur; 


to rest in some cool dark place and listen only to a mount- 
ain stream singing as it goes to its gravein thesea. When 
stirred by these longings (or, if one wishes in place of quiet 
and rest, good fishing and deer-hunting), some one of the 
numberless parks, ‘canons, passes, gaps or ranches, will, 
after a brief journey, yield the things sought. 

Now that railruads have pushed their way into the mount- 
ains, scarcely any point remains inaccessible. To reach our 
present retreat required, after leaving the cars, several miles 
of jolting in a rude covered wagon, over a road bordering a 
foaming rock-bedded creek which wound around quite re- 
gardless of distance in feeling out its path of least resist- 
ance. And here we are at last where the water really sings, 
as In imagination it sung to us at home. The wind through 
the pine-tops adds its weird sound, and comes laden with an 
almost forgotten fragrance. Mountains stand about, as if 
protecting our wild home; and here my friend and [I sit or 
lie, talk or dream, admire the flowers growing thickly 
about us, or note the varied rock-tints; examine the ex- 
quisitely formed lichens softening the otherwise bare rocks, 
~*~ 
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or look up to the “grandeur mute that in mountain peaks 
doth lie;” and so we pass the morning hours, heeding little 
the books we have brought, and less the busy city we have 
left. At stated times we join the other rest-seekers, and 
enjoy the excellent fare our mountain home provides, clos- 
ing the day by driving under the pines and cedars farther 
out into the cool stillness. Sometimes we stop to drink in 
the beauty about, to enjoy the deep quiet—which for miles 
may not be broken save by some wild bird’s note—and gaze 
up at the lofty peaks at the foot of whose evergreen sides 
we ride. Again we pass through cultivated valleys, where 
grass and grain fields delight us, where cattle dot the land- 
scape or stand knee-deep in pools; anon we enter into the 
‘inviolable shade ”’ of some cool covert and declare we hear 
the nightingales, and that the crocus and narcissus have just 
passed out of bloom but to give place to lovelier flowers: we 
shall gather our bouquets elsewhere, for surely this grove is 
sacred to the Eumenides whom we desire to appease. Some- 
times we watch the sunset splendors, enjoying the indescrib- 
able after-glow, and are then ready for the repose that 
comes when lulled to sleep by rushing waters. 

One early morning found us (my young friend on foot, 
myself, horseback) winding about the mountain ledges 
where with each ascent a broader view was gained, till, 
deeply moved by the scenes we had passed, we were on the 
topmost peak of Mt. Independence, and for awhile ad- 
mired in silence. To the westward lay seemingly a vast 
sea, whose billows, converted into rocky earth, as compen- 
sation for their lost fluidity had been given perennial ver- 
dure. These mountain billows rose and fell at our feet, 


and stretched up and away with a silvery haze lying be-. 


tween them, till the upper snow-crowned ones mingled with 
the fleecy clouds which seemed to issue from them, and 
like ‘‘a sweepy garment vast and white” floated softly 
away. To the east, beyond a few outlying peaks, we could 
see the plains stretching far, far away and knew that in 
that direction lay intense heat and all the varied bustle of 
life. We were far above the sound of the stream, whose 
sinuous path we saw by glimpses, while the houses and 
tents we had left lay dwarfed below. Near by, the tired 
horse browsed in peace; the eagles swooped as though we 
were dangerously near some cherished nest; the squirrels 
darted about intent upon their own projects; the pines 
waved forth their song, the blue-bells nodded on their slen- 
der stems, the wild roses adding their fragrant beauty, and 
there upon huge rocks we sat, knowing that the pictures 
surrounding us were becoming ours to enjoy forever, and 
said :—— 


“The peak is high and the stars are high, 
But the thought of man is higher.” 


With reverential regret we left our high station, not for- 
getting the fitting prayer of our ancient friend to “ Pan 
and all ye other gods who haunt this place.”’ After travel- 
ing downward awhile, seeing the shade constantly deepen- 
ing and that the trees gave little room for my horse, I 
called out: “Is this the right trail? It all seems new to 
me.” ‘Oh we're all right, come on,” was the reply. “ The 
path is plain as can be.” On we went, till we found our- 
selves beside a lone mountain spring, whose hiding place 
the wandering cattle had searched out, beating for us a 
misguiding path. Tall, slender trees grew close about, 
keeping cool the water, and moist the lichen-covered rocks. 
“Ah, this pays for getting lost, how lovely it all is!” 
‘Lost? we’re not lost at all, but perhaps we had best go 
back to the top again and see if we can find another path.” 
Back we went and searched vainly for anything like a trail. 
Confident we knew the right direction we stumbled on and 
on. The way was too precipitous for riding, and while my 
friend K. led the horse (first taking off and throwing over 
the saddle her heavy dress-skirt), I too looked for some 
trail, keeping a little distance away. The forest echoed 
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health-giving resources lie. 
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with our frequent inquiries and unsatisfactory reports. 
Once K. called out, “Come down this way, I am sure this 
is right.” So we went “this way” and “that way” and 
every way, it appears, but the right way, and after skirting 
now one mountain, then trying in vain another, my at-first 
confident guide said, “I haven’t the least knowledge of 
where we are, and never did have the slightest idea of lo. 
cality.”” This might have been, perhaps should have been 
discouraging, but it only put us in the greatest glee. ‘“ What 
an unexpected pleasure, to be really lost in the mountains! 
And it thunders, too. Nowif it pour and we have to stay 
out here all night we shall be quite happy. 


“On through the woods, 
The pillared pines.” 


Do you know how that song ended in ‘sunless gloom’ 
as we bid fair to? ” 

‘‘ Where is my dress skirt?” was called back. Echo an.- 
swered “‘dress-skirt,” whereupon we both laughed more 
uproariously than before, for the garment was really gone, 
and to retrace our zigzagging seemed an impossible feat. 
‘TI will try it, however,” said K., “and you had better go 
on down, and if I am not back in two hours, send a man to 
look for me.”” So we parted; but the wrong ways taken, 
the alternate seasons of enjoying the novelty of it all, and 
then the uncomfortableness, not wholly free from fear, can 
but be hinted at. At length I reached the valley, seeing 
our house in an opposite direction from the expected one. 
Some people soon came in saying that K. was riding about 
looking for and calling me. She gave that up at last, and 
dashed in among us making a strange figure in her short 
skirt; for her silk one lies still where it fell, and if some 
explorer ever come upon it he will learn where we were, 
which is far more than we ourselves know. 

My too brief outing is nearly over now; but hereafter 
when I look mountainward, whether in the morning, as the 
sun reveals the bold bareness, in the afternoon, when a 
soft hazy glory lies among the peaks, or at night, when. 
purple and crim&on succeed the gold, themselves displaced 
by sober gray, I shall know where restful change and 
. = &. 


PLANT A TREE. 


He who plants a tree 
Plants @ hope. 

Rootlets up through fibers blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heaven sublime. 
Canst thou prophecy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy; 
Every day a fresh reality, 

Beautiful and strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee! 


He who plants a tree 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtain jargons Cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; | 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 
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He who plants a tree 
He plants youth; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 
Boughs their strength uprear; 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that crow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant; life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 

—ITney Larcom. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


_ — 


MISSIONARY. WORK IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 


Dear Untry: The following account of one way of doing 
missionary work for rational and liberal religion may inter. 
est your readers. The work to which I refer is being done 
across the ocean. As those familiar with the social, politi- 
cal and religious situation in European countries will know, 
the populations are there quite sharply divided into two 
camps, Conservatives and Liberals. The division is very 
much more than a political division in most lands, it is a 
complete spiritual division. Entirely different spirits per- 
vade the two camps; one is progressive, openminded, 
hungering after néw ideas and social institutions and largely 
out of sympathy with the older political and religious ideas 
and forms; the other is afraid of all things new, cautious 
of any change, clinging steadfastly to the old creeds, theo- 
logical and social; believes in monarchy and aristocratic in- 
stitutions for like reasons for which it believes in the 
Nicene creed or in the doctrines of Luther. Each of these 
populations has its own press, daily and periodical. Every 
locality will have at least two papers, one liberal and one 
conservative, marked by the above characteristics, the 
liberal representing a popular need of new religious as well 
as new social ideas. | 

Here then we have established a most excellent medium 
for missionary work. This liberal press offers us a chance 
of giving Unitarianism a hearing in almost every communi- 
ty in large parts of Europe. If we had the necessary force 
of writers, that chance could easily be utilized. ‘There 
would only be necessary a little tact on the part of the 
writer; the articles sent these: papers must not seem like 
sectarian propagandism, but be written simply in the in- 
terest of truth. We would not have quite the same freedom 
as in a Unitarian pulpit, but still all that is most essential 
in our faith and preaching could be thus everywhere pre- 
sented. 

{ am speaking chiefly with reference to the three Scandi- 
navian countries, where in general the spiritual soil seems 
most favorable for Unitarian ideas and ideals; but what is 
said would, I must think, largely hold true for Europe in 
general. i do not mean to imply, however, that our con- 
servative population do not need a rational faith, or can not 
be influenced in its favor. On the contrary I think they 
both need it and can quite easily be led towards it. But 
still, while the conservatives need to be persuaded and 
tanght for a good while, the liberals are merely waiting for 
some rational faith and some religious organization about 
Which they can collect. The conservatives feel no need of 
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a religious change, the liberals are erying for it; we have 
but to drop the word and it must take root and bear fruit, 
the soil is allready. That is, this hberal press virtually is 
an everpresent pulpit from which we can at once—and 
without cost—preach the word to, literally, millions of 
eager listeners. 


Another reason which makes these liberal populations so 
rich a field for our gospel is that they stand in need, not 
only of a rational system of religion, but as well of one with 
liberal tendencies and sympathies throughout. The old 
orthodox state churches are usually the chief pillars of polit- 
ical as well as religious conservatism. The liberal politician 
finds that the established religions are suspicious of him 
merely because of his liberal politics no matter how religious 
a person he may be. The liberal ranks are therefore filled 
with men who hunger after religious helps and associations, 
but are unable to endure the reactionary spirit of the only 
churches there existing. These liberal populations are thus, 
because of their liber ality, alone without church and with- 
out any organized religion. Liberalism, no matter of what 
kind, looks suspicious in the eyes of religion as it there 
exists. 


There is, therefore, over there as much need of ‘a liberal 
as of a rational faith, of a religion that can harmonize with the 
liberal spirit and mind of to- day as of one that can harmonize 
with human reason. Our faith being able to fill both these 
needs, and these liberal populations, counting in Northern 
Kurope about one-half of the totai population, and on the 
whole the better, more important half, our opportunity must 
seem plain enough—to give, in brief, to the progressive, 
openminded, more earnest half of the European populations 
whatthey do not have, but are feeling and hungering for,—a 
religion answering their own needs. 


I have for some time been doing in this manner what 
work time would allow me. I have contracted with one 
widely read liberal paper in Sweden to write a series of 
articles on American liberal institutions, to include articles 
on Unitarianism, Unity Clubs, ete., and all to be filled with 
Unitarian teaching and preaching. The articles on Uni- 
tarianism and the like will also appear in a Danish paper, 
and thus probably reach-—to put the number very low- 
thirty to forty thousand readers scattered through Denmark 
and Sweden. As I have mentioned there is no difficulty i in hav- 
ing such matter published; the editors are thankful for it, 
and some of them may pay a little for it. I have had one 
sermon printed in full, and thus sent as the main part of a 
daily paper to over five thousand different homes. The field 
is practically limitless. I have only to stop where my time 
puts the limits. 


The work should be followed up by the distribution of 
tracts and pamphlets on such subjects, concerning organiza- 
tion and the like, asthe ordinary press could not be expected 
to publish. A small paper from which the liberal press 
could provide itself with religions material would also be use- 
ful. But in the meantimethe existing liberal press furnishes 
in Europe one ready-made and most excellent missionary 
medium, which it costs us nothing but time to utilize, and 
which may be made use of practically to any extent. What- 
ever other missionary work may be done it seems as if this 


should form one of the main methods in the beginning. We 


should probably count a circulation of one thousand readers 
quite good for a missionary tract; but by giving the same 
matter (if it be not too theological or sectarian) into a liberal 
paper or two, it is easy without spending one cent to reach 
fifty thousand readers. Perhaps something similar might 
be done even in this country. We certainly should realize 
that everywhere our gospel and faith need only: to be 
preached and heard, to be clearly set forth, clearly and 
earnestly, to win all heads and all hearts—especially those 
of liberal tendencies. 


H. Tamps LYCHE. 
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THE UNITY CLUB. 


PHILOSOPHY IN UNITY CLUBS.* 


There has been no time in the history of the world when 
a truth concerning the workings of the universe has been 
readily accepted by any considerable number of mankind. 
The easy way of explaining the phenomena of nature by 
ascribing them to a divine interference has ever been the 
popular way. Earnest thought and investigation are the 
implements of search made use of by the few. The aver- 
age mind responds only to what seems to it to be, at first 
glance, proper and right; hence when the growing mind of 
thoughtful man finds expression in new truths and new 
orders of things, it is met with a skepticism based on no 
higher authority than individual belief. 

Probably at no time in the history of the development 
of science is this proposition better exemplified than by the 
Copernican discovery in astronomy. ‘The perniciousness of 
the theories of Newton concerning the law of gravitation, 
was, for years after his death, vehemently insisted upon in 
school, and church, and home. The heretical utterances 
of Kant and Laplace, in pronouncing to the world the neb- 
ular hypothesis, were considered so entirely beyond the 
bounds of reason or common sense as to provoke only ridi- 
cule and derision. Harvey’s discovery of the circulation 
of the blood was recognized as the vagaries of a diseased 
mind. When Franklin demonstrated the impotency of 


church bells to dispell lightning, (the supposed evil spirits 


of the air,) by simply gathering it around a metal key, the 
anathemas of the faithful knew no bounds. When the 
great French naturalist, Lamarck, laid the foundation for 
our present comprehensive system of Uniformitarian geology, 
the great Napoleon took it upon himself to publicly insult 
and traduce him. Organic chemistry was classified as the 
merest nonsense wholly unworthy the attention of any per- 
son who had regard for sanity. 

But when Charles Darwin in 1859 shook the foundation 
of old beliefs from center to circumference with his theory 
of “ The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection,”’ 
the sum of all human impudence was reached, and with one 
voice the world protested against such unmitigable atheism 
as it thought was expressed in his theory. . Behold the 
change. Copernican astronomy is to-day an established 
fact, and instead of burning men for believing it, he who 
now denies it is looked upon as a fit subject for the mad- 
house or an asylum for imbeciles. Newton’s laws have 
gone to the other extreme and what was the pernicious 
doctrine of one hundred years ago is the unswerving but 
beneficent law of to-day. The ridicule and derision which 
welcomed the birth of Kant’s nebular theory has given way 
to the admiration in which the world now holds him as the 
greatest original thinker of the last century. Harvey’s dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood is so far removed 
from the vagaries of a diseased mind as to become the 
principal lesson of the kindergarten. Lightning, the evil 
and tumultuous spirits of the air, was so easily tamed by the 
well organized brain of Franklin as‘now to serve mankind 
as the winged messenger of peace and light and health. 
The uniformity of nature, pronounced by Lamarck and 
confirmed by Lyell, is no longer the bigoted declaration of 


ungodly egotism, but on the contrary so important has 


geology become as a factor in unfolding the hidden mys- 
teries of nature, that Mr. Grant Allen speaks of it as the 
meeting place and border land of all the separate branches 
of study that finally bear upon the complex problems of 
our human life. 

Organic chemistry has in fifty years evolved from the 
chaos of utter nonsense to, next to astronomy, the most 
exact of all the sciences. Its one discovery of anesthetics 


*A pa rread before the Western Unitarian Sunday-school Institute held in 


rd Unitarian church, Obicago, October, 1887 Lloyd G. Wheeler, 
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that can convert the bed of racking pain into the sweet 
and peaceful slumber of an infant is the grandest con. 
summation of the centuries. So in every instance, the stone 
which the builders rejected has become the chief of the 
corner. . 

Yea ! but, quoth you, what has all this to do with philoso. 
phy? Let us see. Each science here mentioned is the 
exponent of certain fixed and immutable laws of nature, 
and when is added to all the foregoing the latest, and, for 
boldness of conception, the most astounding of all the prop- 
ositions of science, viz.: “‘ The Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection,” we have, by piling them all together 
and deducting tke reasonable conclusions which inevitably 
follow, the foundation of that ‘New Philosophy,” so ably 
and wonderfully expounded by Herbert Spencer, John 
Fiske, and their associates, the claims of which upon the 
earnest attention of the Unity Club I desire to urge. Dif. 
fering from all others, this philosophy is predicated upon 
the truths demonstrated by science. It touches on the un. 
derside the infinitesimal germ cell, and reaches out above to 
that greatest psychological phenomenon, man. At no previous 
time in the history of man upon earth was it possible to 
conceive and construct such a philosophy, and at no other 
time has the world been so well prepared to receive it. 

Is it possible to reach the essential elements of this phil- 
osophy within the limitations of the Unity Club? Unhes- 
itatingly I answer, “Not only is it possible to teach cosmic 
philosophy, but it is an imperative duty, as well.” 

We all have knowledge of the widespread skepticism the 
discoveries of science have created. The effect of that 
skepticism is ably stated by Mr. Savage. He says, in his | 
preface to ‘‘ The Morals of Evolution: ” 

‘There are thousands of people at the present time who 
have lost the fundamental reasons of their thinking in re- 
gard to these, great questions of right and wrong—persons 
who have been accustomed to think that right depended 


ultimately, perhaps, upon an institution called a church; 


that it depended ultimately upon some claimed revelation 
of God’s will; that it depended ultimately upon some intu- 
ition of the human soul; that it depended upon some feel- 
ing or thing that the course of human thought is coming to 
discredit. While still a great many people are satisfied 
with church and book as reasons for following this course or 
that, on the other hand there are thousands and thousands 
of thoughtful, intelligent, cultivated people that are no 
longer satisfied with these reasons. And if they have been 
taught from childhood up that the reason why they ought 
to follow this course of conduct rather than that, was be- 
cause a church or book says so, of course, now that they 
come to doubt their authority, the reason for their charac- 
ter, the grandest motive of all for conduct to them, is gone, 
the foundations have crumbled, the moral standard is taken 
away. ‘There are a great many people that are glad be- 
cause of the present confusion—persons who do not want 
to be tied to any ultimate principles of right and wrong— 
who wish to be free to follow their own inclinations; do not 
care to know the laws because they do not wish to follow 
them. Onthe other hand, there are others, a great multitude, 
who tremble in view of this taking away of the foundations 
of things, as they have been accustomed to regard them, 
thinking that the world is to be deluged with evil because 
the old-time land-marks and barriers are broken down.” 

Sir William Hamilton said: ‘Man philosophizes as he 
lives; he may philosophize well or ill, but philosophize he 
must.” 

Lord Bacon said: “A little philosophy inclineth a man’s 


mind to atheism, but the depth of philosophy bringeth a 


man’s mind about to religion.” 

Does not the unthought-out skepticism of to-day increase 
the tendencies of pessimism? And does not pessimism — 
militate against the success of the liberal church ?—are 
questions that find their own sufficient answer in the chaotic 
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| ? 
doubt which everywhere abounds, and that are so compre- 


hensively stated in the quotation from Mr. Savage. 

But the study of philosophy which Professor John Fiske 
describes as the study of phenomena, not of nowmena; of 
evolution, not of creation; of laws, not of purposes ; of the 
“how?” not of the “why?” will speedily organize the 
chaotic skepticism into a religious and reverent cosmos of 
thought. . 

Any number of persons can be organized into a class for 
the successful study of this theme, and for the ease of 
getting at the subject, Professor John Fiske’s works seem 
the most desirable in point of simplicity and succinctness. 

Two years ago the Prudence Crandall Club was organized 
after, the plan suggested by the Unity Club of All Souls 
church, Chicago. Among others a philosophy section was 
organized, and Professor Fiske’s little book—‘* The Destiny 
of Man’’—was chosen as the text book. 

We have struggled along for two seasons and are now in 
the third season, with the little volume, containing only 119 
pages, scarcely half finished. The reason is found in the 
amount of collateral reading and discussion suggested by 
its wonderful pages. The club of which I speak is com- 
posed of persons who, for the most part, were entirely un- 
familiar with the new thought and many of whom never 
before had occasion to doubt the literal truth of revela- 
tion; hence we find that the path that leads through the 
slough of materialism up to the higher ground of a cosmos 
governed by a fixed, unchangeable, but beneficent law is 
exceedingly slow; many stops must be made in order to 
clear away the dead branches of old beliefs that ever and 
anon obstruct the way. In this section the study of the 
abstract sciences first, was necessary; and much of the work 
was done by assigning subjects to members of the section 
to be presented to the class in the form of papers. 

T'o those, however, whose general knowledge and training 
in the sciences fit them for more careful and analytical 
work, the two volumes of Professor Fiske entitled ‘‘ Cosmic 
Philosophy,” are commended. The prolegomena, which 
occupies half of the first volume, is a comprehensive com- 
pendium or epitome of all former theorems in philosophy 
worthy of consideration, against which are set the principles 
of this philosophy which denotes the “ entire phenomenal 
universe and connotes the orderly uniformity of nature 
and the negative of miracle or extraneous disturbance of 
any kind.” 

Each chapter contains enough for one lesson and can be 
very thoroughly discussed in an hour and a half session of 
the class. 

In closing, permit me to say that I look upon cosmic philos- 
ophy as the catachism of the liberal faith. It. gives voice 
to a religion which is man’s best thought concerning the 
relation in which he stands to the universe or to the powers 
or power that he recognizes as outside of himself and as 
controlling his destiny. It is a philosophy that “finds 
tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in everything.” Above all it emphasizes 
and makes more potently grand and significant our motto, 


“ Freedom, Fellow and Character in Religion.” 
| | Lioyp G. WHEELER. 


——————— 


THE HOME. 


A CURE FOR SLANDER. 


The following very homely but singularly instructive 
lesson, is by St. Philip Neri:——-A lady presented herself to 
him one day, accusing herself of being given to slander. 
“Do you frequently fall into this fault?” inquired the saint. 
“Yes, father, very often,” replied the penitent. “ My dear 
child,” said the saint, “ your fault is great, but mercy is still 
greater. For your penance do as follows: Go to the near- 
est market, purchase a chicken just killed and well covered 
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with feathers; you will then walk to a certain distance, 
plucking the bird as you go along; your walk finished, you 
will return to me.” Great was the astonishment of the lady 
in receiving so strange a penance, but silencing all human 
reasoning she replied: ‘I will obey, father. I will obey.” 
Accordingly she repaired to the market, bought the fowl 
and set out on her journey, plucking it as she went along, 
as she had been ordered. In a short time she returned, 
anxious to tell of her exactness in accomplishing her pen- 
ance and desirous of receiving some explanation of one so 
singular. ‘* Ah,” said the saint, ‘‘ you have been very faith- 
ful to the first part of my order; now do the second part 
and you will be cured. Retrace your steps, pass through 
all the places you have already traversed and gather up one 
by one all the feathers you have scattered.” “ But, father,” 
exclaimed the poor woman, ‘that is impossible. I cast 
the feathers carelessly on every side; the wind carried them 
in different directions; how can I now recover them ?” 
‘Well, my child,” replied the saint, “so it is with your 
words of slander. Like the feathers which the wind scat- 
tered, they have been wafted in many directions; call them 
back if you can. Go, and sin no more.” 
—The American Church. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CREED. 


I believe in God, the Father great, the One all else above, 
In Jesus Christ, the Master wise, who taught the Father’s 
love; 
In human strength and goodness, too, my faith shall constant 
be 
To guide me to the Father’s house in His eternity. 
I believe a spirit holy in the life of man doth flow, 
And that its earnest working here can make a heaven 
below; 
I believe that sin shall perish when the good is builded 
here, | 
That every error brings us pain and every sin a tear. — 
In the wise and holy purpose that the Father has in view 
I believe my highest duty dwells, for me alone to do; 
On every day of joy or woe and every day of care, 


My soul shall find its guiding strength before my God in © 


prayer. 
I believe, too, in salvation as a final rest in Heaven > 
Where the soul of man shall grieve not and his highest 
_- joy is given. 
In repentance and contrition and a holy sense of sin 
I believe I see the promise of a crown of life to win. 
I believe religion is to live and labor with the Lord, 
To love my neighbor as myself and put my faith in God; 
And in the soul immortal, too, my hope shall falter never, 
For I believe that we shall live and worship God forever. 
—Rev. L. G. Wilson. 


ORDERING A HOME. 


Few, comparatively, appreciate the immense moral power 
of that which meets the eye of a child in his home. Order 
and neatness, which surround him ‘like an atmosphere, 
‘“‘forms of beauty” which attract him, are not simply pleas- 
ing in themselves, but are perpetually reaching out and, by 
touching the soul itself, forming the dsposition and the 
heart. I have known a father to select a picture, only a 
lithograph, inexpensive, but chosen from among many be- 
cause of the sweet face of a little girl who looks up at you, 
with needle in her fingers, from her work, while a gentle 
smile is lighting up every feature, and place it in his dining- 
roow with the sole purpose that the ever beaming counte- 
nance should exert its influence over the little unes of the 
household. No one can measure the quiet influence of 
things like this.—Kindergarten. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


London, England.—From across the 
water come to us reports so interesting and 
full of encouragement for all concerned in the 
growth of the liberal faith that we pass on 
the good words through the pages of Unity. 
Our Post Office Mission workers specially 
will feel a thrill of sympathy when reading 
them. The following is taken from the re- 
port of Miss Florence Hill, secretary of the 
London Postal Mission. She says: 

“In acknowledgment of receipt of pam- 
phlets, one writes: ‘My perusal of them tends 
to convince me of the truth of a conviction I 
have long entertained, that our conventional 
creeds contain much that is both irrational 
and antagonistic to true religion.’ And the 
Same writer after explaining that he was for- 
merly a member of the established church, 
continues, ‘I shall do all I can in my re- 
stricted way to further Unitarian principles 
among my friends, fully convinced, as I am, 
that the more they prevail the sooner will su- 
perstition and priestcraft disappear from 
amongst us.’ 

“Another writes: ‘The originality of the 
books sent led me to question their authentic- 
ity. Itis quite a fresh class of literature to 
that which [I have been accustomed to read. 
being in a center of churchism. . . 1 
gather from the papers you sent that the 
teachings of Unitarian ministers can not be 
excelled by any other sect of the Christian 
faith and that much of the Orthodox mysti- 
cism is banished by the advanced ideas of 
their higher culture. I am reading 
the works of Doctor Channing. Oh! his 
teachings are beautiful; the ‘Perfect Life’ 
fairly lifted my spirit into the realm of im- 
mortality.’ | 


*« *K *« * * * * *K 


“Another writes: ‘The readings you sent 
me have quite settled my mind on the matter 
of religion. For years past I must have been 
a Unitarian without knowing it;’ and in ac- 
knowledging a copy of Channing, which he 
was very eayer to buy, he remarks, ‘I-can not 
Close without telling you how pleased I am 
with Doctor Channing’s works. They are a 
complete wonder to ne. What a man he 
must have been! There is a grand sermon in 
every leaf of the book. 1 wish every work- 
ing man in England had a copy.’ It is inter- 
esting to note that this man who ‘must have 


> 


been a. Unitarian for years’ had never seen 
even the outside of any of our Unitarian 
chapels, or come in contact with Unitarians, 
or read any of our Unitarian literature 
before. 

“Another isolated correspondent writes: 
‘We are out here on the edge of our York- 
shire moors, and the only paper shop WILL 
NOT SUPPLY Unitarian literature.’ 

“This paragraph alone would prove the 
need of the Postal Mission Work.” 


Boston.—More and more the memory of 
Rev. J. F. Clarke is honored by the wise and 
good in the United States and England, by 
men of all religious denominations, The ap- 
preciation of his sterling principles as a 
leader and reformer and as a lucid writer of 
doctrinal books is wider than his nearest 
friends imagined. 

—The Unitarian Grove meeting at Wiers, N. 
H., will be held during three days, August 3 
to 5. It will be full of good sermons and 
conferences. 

—The late meeting in Boston of the National 
Prison Association was the most notable one 
of its existence. Eminent men in varied pro- 
fessions interested in American social science 
gave clear, wise opinions on present methods 
of prison discipline and emphasized reforms 
in remote jails, and suggested valuable im- 
provements in training prison officers, and 
decidedly advocated the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

—The president of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, W. H. Baldwin, announces 
that among the donations recently received 
for the “Country Week” charity of 1888 (the 
fourteenth season) are the following: “Help- 
ing Hand Society” of the Harvard Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Cambridge; 
Unitarian Sunday-school, Ayer, Mass.; 
“Helping Hand Society,” Channing Memori- 
al Church, Newport, R. I.; Unitarian Sunday 
School, South Natick; “Money Saved for 
One Year by Two Little Girls,” now at Sharon 
for the summer; few members Unitarian 
Sunday-school, Arlington, Mass.; “Society of 
Little Charities,” fair, Dedham; Infant Class 
Congregational Church Sunday School, Clay, 
Iowa; “Lend a Hand Club,” fair, Wellesley 
Hills; “Boys’ Lend a Hand Club,” New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Unitarian Sunday school Third 
Congregational Society, Cambridge. 


Duluth, Minn.—In leaving an old field 
of work for a new one, nothing cheers a min- 
ister more than a hearty spoken interest on 
the part of the friends he is quitting. That 
the members of the society in Duluth have 
appreciated Mr. West and his work among 
them, is well evidenced in the cordial words 
of the following document,—a resolution pre- 
sented by the trustees of the society at the 
last meeting at which Mr. West was present. 
and passed by a unanimous rising vote. That 
Mr. West has found important private rea- 
sons for his change of work is evidence 
enough to him that his resignation was 
necessary; still, his people in Duluth can but 
regret the family and business necessities 
which brought about the removal. The reso- 
lution follows: 


WHEREAS, Mr. James H. West, as minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Duluth, has given the full 
power of his mind, his energy, his learning, to the 
cause of liberal religion and the advancement of true 
humanity; and 3 

WHEREAS, He is now on the point of leaving us for 
new fields of activity. bé it 

Resolved, By the First Unitarian Society of Duluth, 
that we thank Mr. West forthe manner in whicn he 
has carried on the work in our midst, that we regret 
his leaving, and that we wish him hag aed a and full- 
est success in the work which he has undertaken as 
the work of his life. 

DuLutu, MINN., June 24, 1888. 


Quincy, Ills.—Pastor Bradley is enjoy- 
ing his vacation in the East. He has recently 


been preaching to his old friends in the Con- 
gregational parish over which he once pre- 
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sided. Some of his teachers and Sunday. 
school pupils find so much joy in the church 
home that although it is vacation they come 
together to talk and sing the things of the 
spirit. We believe that it is already decided 
that the autumnal meeting of the Illinois 
state conference is to be held here, and it js 
none too early to pass the word around. Let 
those who have ever attended an I[]linois con- 
ference attend this, and those who have not 
had this exhilarating experience let them 
begin next October at Quincy. All the 
boundary states are always included in Illi- 
nois’ invitations. 


New York.—tThe three-fold “Unity con- 
gregation” of Newark, Brooklyn and New 
York, to which Hugh O. Pentecost ministers, 
closed their year’s work with a picnic, six 
hundred strong, on Long Island Sound. A 
vacation is to be taken from July 22 to Sept. 
23. The publication of 7’he Twentieth Cen- 
tury will be suspended during the time. 
Judging at this distance we would say that 
no more virile work is done for rational re- 
ligion in America at the present time than 
that represented by our vigorous brother 
Pentecost. He has earned his vacation and 
we trust that it will be such an one as will 
enable him to resume his work with increased 
courage. 


The Temperance Work.—Miss Frances 
E. Willard is at work upon the history of the 
Temperance Union, which is now in its six- 
teenth year. Its appearance next year will 
celebrate Miss Willard’s fiftieth year. It will 
be the story of a moral gulf stream flowing 
through the American life, changing the 
climate, ameliorating the severities of the 
whole continent of being. : 


Philadelphia.—We learn through the 
Weman’s Journal that Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
G. Ames recently celebrated their silver wed- 
ding by a reception given them at the Spring 
Garden Unitarian church, a society which 
they have created and which they have taught 
to do much of the world’s work well. 


Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


“Tast Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured them com- 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. I do fee: that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Mrs, © L. 
THOMPSON, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized hy 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicina: 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
‘Send for book containing additional evidence. 


**Hood’s Sars ete tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


—_— --——- 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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st. Cloud, Minn.—At a meeting of the 
congregation of Unity Church of this place, 
Rev. Charles Staples, of Reading, Mass., was 
ynanimously called to the pastorate of the 
society. The committee reported that sub- 
scriptions amounting to $5,000 have been re- 
ceived in St. Cloud, for achurch building, 
and the canvass is not yet complete. It is 
proposed to begin building this summer as 
coon a8 & proper site is secured, and it is 
hoped that the Minnesota Conference can be 
received this fall in the new church edifice. 
Since the first Unitarian service was held in 
St. Cloud last November, the record has been 
one of continuous progress and growing en- 
thusiasm. 


Honors to Americans.—At the eighth 
centennial of the University of Bologna de- 
rrees were conferred on Mr. James Russell 
owell in Letters, Mr. David Dudley Field 
in Law, Mr. AJexander Agassiz in Science 
and Dr. Weir Mitchell in medicine. 


Brattleboro, Vt.—Rev. F. L. Phalen, 
one of Uniry's staunch friends, has received 
and accepted a call to this place. 


_ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lioyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, August 5, services 
at 11 A. M.; A sermon by Rev. M. J. Savage, 
on “The Duty of Liberals,” will be read. 

Unity CHurcH, H1nspALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, August 5, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


Pimples, boils and other humors of the 
blood are liable to manifest themselves in 
warm weather when the blood gets heated. 
To prevent or cure them, take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 100 doses $1. 


es 


MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY 


For the higher education of young women. College. 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses of Study in Classics, 
Modern Languages and English. Fine advantages in 
Music and Art. Location healthy; spacious grounds: 
commodious brick buildings thoroughly remodeled. 
steam-heated, and passenger elevator. Commanding 
view of the city and the winding Kalamazoo. Board and 
tuition, $200. 22nd year opens Sept. 6. For information 
and catalogue address ISABELLA G. FRENCH, Prin.. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


 PAICAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


MorganPark(nearChicago). Board ing 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., 
Morgan Park, Ill., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


— 


HE CHANGE OF FRONT OF THE UNI- 

VERSE. By Minot J. Savage. A tract that every 
Post-oftice Mission worker should use. Thirty-two 
pages, printed in clear opentype. Price, including 
postage, 5 cents; 100 copies, $150. CHARLES H. 
KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


Sclence and Immortality 


A “Symposium,” giving the opinions of some of 
the most prominent scientific men in this coyntry con- 
cerning the relation of science to the question of im- 
mortality. The major part of the discussion was pub- 
lished in the Christian Register, attracting wide atten- 
tion, and is now republished in more permanent form, 
with additional contributions from Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, Gen. A. W. Greely, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, Prof. 
Ira Remsen, and Prof. Edward C. ickering. Square 
imo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Social Equilibrium — 
And other Problems, Ethical and Religious. 


By Rgv. GzorGE BATCHELOR. These Essays relate 
he many new questions of social and religious or 
ganization which have been forced upon the modern 
mind by scientific discovery and economical progress. 
8y do not — to offer a panacea for the many 
evils of social life, but simply to describe and discuss 
a of the causes of social unrest and religious dis- 
htegration. They are hopeful, positive, and con- 
structive. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Published’ by George 
. Ellis, Boston. Mailed to any address on receipt of 


Pare by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St.. 
eazo, | 


| 
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For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomacliand Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 


AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, Ii acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. | 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Are tou Making Money? 


There is no reason why you should not make large 
sums of money if youare able to work. All you need 
is the right kind of employment or business. Write 
to Hallett & Co., Portland Maine, and they will send 
you, free, fullinformation about work that you can 
do and live at home, wherever you are located, earn- 


ing thereby from $5 to $25 per day, and upwards.. 


Capital not required ; you are started free. Either 
sex; allages. Better not delay. 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 


A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
money and secure the best! 
kvery lady knows and appre- 
ciates, the privilege of hav~ 
ing a few remnants of rib- 
bon,handy for the thousand 
and one tasty and useful 
purposes for which such 
goods are used, and 
which they, the ladies, 
use to such advantage. 
To purchase what Is 
wanted at the usual 
prices such goods are 
sold for, would create a 
large bill of erpenee, 
and therefore debars a~ 
eat many from ine 
ulging their tastes in 
this direction. Realiz- 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnant’ of 
ribbons among the 
large importing houses 
aX of Amevica which 
Mua they would be willing 
to di®pose of in bulk 
for a small fraction o 
their cost, to any one 
capable of purchasing 
largely, we instituted a 
search, resulting in our 
; obtaining the entire 
stock of Silk and Satin Ribbon Remnants of several 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the finest goods. These 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
except in the very best stores of America. Yet they are given away 
Feoes Serene like it ever known. A grand benefit for all the ladies; 
beautiful, elegant, choice goods absolutely free. We have exe 
pended thousands of dollarsin this direction, and can offer an im- 
mensely, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, in every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scarfs, dress trime 
mings, silk quilt work, etc., etc. Some of these remnants range 
three yards and upwards in length. Though remnants, all the 
wage are new and late styles, and may be depended on as beautl- 
. refined, fashionable and elegant. How to get a box con- 
ssortment of these ele- 


tainin fa Complete 
gant ribbons Free. The Practical Housekeep- 
er and Ladies’ Fireside Companion, published 
monthly by us, is acknowledged, by those competent to judge, to be 
the best periodical of the kind in the world. Very large and hand- 
somely illustrated; regular price 75cts. peryear. Send 35 cents and 
we will send it to you fora trial year, and will also send freea 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 subscrip- 
tions and 4-boxes, $1. One-cent postage stamps may be sent for less 
than $l. Get 3 friends to join you thereby getting 4subscriptions and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do it in a few minutes. The above offer is 
d on this fact :—those who read the ony nr referred bo, for 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; it is in 
after years, and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
offer ‘n order to at once secure 250,000 new subscribers, who, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with @ 
profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and will do so. The money required is but a small frac- 
tion of the price you would have to pay at any store for a much 
smaller assortment of farinferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known 
you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all. Safe delive 
ranteed. Money refunded to any one not perfectly satisfi 
tter cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appear 
Address, H, HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


STANDARD BOOKS ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 


$2.25 for $1.00, or $1.00 for 50 cents. 
No Express Charges. 


The year of the presidential electlon is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive booh 
on these subjects will find a responsive de- 
mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and we are confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. 


The Philosophy of Price, and tts Relation to 
Domestic Currency, by N. A. Dunning, is 
written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand from 20 years’ experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes that business depression is 
caused by the policy. of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department. It is a book of 275 
12mo. Pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
50 cents. 

The American Protectionist’s Manual, by 
Giles Bb. Stebbins, is the standard book on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 


been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 
figures to 1888. Price in fine cloth, printed 
on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75 cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates, 
and bound in paper covers, 25 cents. 


Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 
is a short, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George’s premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact. A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 


To any one who will promise in good faith 
to examine these books, and if pleased with 
them to endeavor to sell them for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each in cloth binding of 
‘‘The Philosophy of Price,” “The American 
Protectionist’s Manual,” and “ Progress from 
Poverty” by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until 
November, but we strongly urge those who 
see this notice to write us at once, as the 
summer months of this year will be the most 
favorable for taking orders, 


Cuartes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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More than 17,000 copies of the book have. 


JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 
Advertising has always proven 


-~ successful. Before placing any 
Newspaper Advertising consult 


LORD & THOMAS, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
46 to 49 Randolph Street, CHICACQs 
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SULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Its superior excellence proven in millf$6ns of 
nomes for more than a quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthfui. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


‘DHE 


New York, Penn. & Ohio 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake ERIK & Western R. R. 


—_FOR-— 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 


New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 
AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 

3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 
TO THE EAST, 
——WITH—— 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 

R. H. SOULE, L.P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 


WwEew “YOR. 


Is the Baby 


a constant joy, or are your days and nights filled with 
sleeplessness and anxiety? Fed on 


RIDCE’S FOOD, 


children are well and happy. Wootricn & Co. on label. 


FLY KRILLER. 


Dutcher’s is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, kill 
off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 
repose. 


— 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 


WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 


for by Pecr’s Pat. Iuprovep 
Cusniongpd Ear Drums, 
the Whispers bent distinctly, 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proo E. Address 
or call on F, 853 Broadway, N.¥. Name this paper. 


A eee or to supply any book cus- | 


tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago 


KATE GANNETT WELLS'S 
Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine stndies of character.”—Boston 
Herald. | 

“Fullof originality and common sense.’’—Boston 
Gazette.” 

“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it.”"—TEMPLETON in Hartford Courant. 

‘The air of Boston blows through the whole book.”’ 
—Portiand Transcript. 

‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.”’ 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE OLD FARM HOME, 


A SHADOW OF A POEM. 
BY ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


et 


In description and reminiscence, Mrs, Gannett is at 
her best. Some of the lines are worthy to be of the pen 
of Whittier.—Boston Transcript. 


A daily volume that will appeal to the heart of man 
& man and woman whose tenderest memories of child- 
hood are bound up in, such a home.—Christian Regis- 
ter. \ 


The even flow of the narrative is broken by song or 
lyric which bring a@ memory, an an. pote stage or a 
thought, as part of the history, and will make many a 
wanderer from New England look back to the old farm 
—_ through a mist of tender tears.—T7he Universal- 


Cloth, blue and uy 83 16mo. pages, printed on 
tinted paper. Mailed to. any address on receipt of 
price, 75 cents, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man, 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 TO $1.25. 


‘‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, ray be the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago, 


is the amount you can get for a small 
| | sum if you know just where to send 


for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ REcORD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c.,in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. Te 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and teenage | this paper we will send THE Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) a trial yearfree. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 
A VOICEK/K! 
It speaks in tones not to be mistaken by any one 
who listens. The most remarkable paper of the day. 


Send 12 two-cent stamps for three months’ trial sub- 
scription. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
230 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


COOD NEW 
To LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains 2.hees. 


Coffees, 
Baking Powder and PR:iMIUMS., 
For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Oo., 
31 &33 Vesey St.. New York, N. ¥. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


T 
E 


i." 
COMPANY 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS: 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and easy system by which any person, ola 
or young, Can train himself to memorize anything he 
may choose— 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, items of Business. 


The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stoog 
the test. 

The author, an old man,claims to have a memory 


more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
pm marsald as the best book obtainable on that subject,— 
nterior. 


Most ingenious; enables any one, who familiarizes 
hiorelf with the system, to carry an immense mass of 


digested information, ready for production on demand, 


By experiment we have tested the author’s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.—Ad.- 
vance, 


The author’s method aids us in etting control at wil! 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It is ingenious 
and simple.—Chicago Times. 


Price, $1.00; Sent by mall Postpaid. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 


45 Randolph st., Chicago, III. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpitTor 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


, 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


_ Tae Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
& premium. For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to caivassers. 
The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 


onp year for $2.10. 
_— > 
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AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S MANUAL 


200 pages, allaboutthe TariFr. 18,000sold. Sample 
of paper edition by mail for 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
ARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
One Hundred Original and 4 
Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American ‘Authors to 
whoever sends us a list of three story readers and 
ten cents. Address Potter & Potter, 90 and * 
Federal St., Boston. , 


